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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 



[February 19, 1857. 



the yoke of Rome really is, make the tardy dis- 1 
c©very tliat " the true happiness or prosperity of' 
a people eannot exist without the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and submission to the Roman 
See," his prospects for the future are but gloomy 



Whether the prospects of Pio Nono in his 
own capital are much more cheering may be the 
subject of serious doubt. The correspondent of 
the Tablet thus writes from the spot so lately 
as the 20 th January last : — 

" On Saturday afternoon, Count de Goyon made a for- 
mal inspection of the French troops in Rome. They 
were drawn up in line on the slopes of the Pincian Hi]], 
and after the inspection they all defiled past the General 
in the Piaaza del Popolo. An English officer who was 
present computed their strength at something less than 
-4,000 men. As hitherto the French army of occupation 
has been rather kept out of tight than displayed, a variety 
of motives have been attributed for this conspicuous 
parade within the walls of the city ; but as the General 
had never seen them all together before, and this is a con- 
venient plnce for inspecting them, it seems scarcely ne- 
cessary to search for any secret motive. The news from 
Naples is very alarming * * * and many have thought, 
on account of the rumours from Naples, that the French 
review was a demonstration in favour of order." — Tablet 
of 1th Feb., 1857. 

C an any of our Roman Catholic readers tell 
us why there should be " an army of occupation" 
at Rome ? Is it that having discovered by long 
and intimate experience " that the true happi- 
ness and prosperity of a people cannot exist 
without the salutary doctrines" of the Papal See, 
the inhabitants of Rome are apprehensive that 
if they had not some such protection of tbeir 
long enjoyed "happiness and prosperity" as the 
French army affords them, their revered Pon- 
tiff might be ruthlessly abducted from the eter- 
nal city, and be compelled to establish his throne 
henceforth, as " the vicegerent of Christ upon 
earth," among the mountains of Switzerland, or 
on the plains of Mexico ? or is the true solution 
of the question to be found in the passage which 
we quoted from the Rambler of December last, 
In which it announced as a matter too notorious 
to be disputed that — 

" The exclusive system has so utterly failed in retain- 
ing the allegiance of the middle and upper clasess of Italy, 
taken as a body, and of many of the lower classes also, 
that no one would be surprised to see a storm of ignorant 
brutal fury burst upon the rulers and priesthood 
of the Church, even more savage and wicked than that 
which constituted what they call the Reformation of the 
l«th century ?" 

The Inquisition at Rome has prohibited and 
condemned the pastoral instructions of the j 
Archbishop of Utrecht, and the Bishops of 
Haarlem and Deventer, who are all opposed to I 
the new dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
These three prelates belong to what is called the 
Jansenist party of the Roman Catholic Church 
in. Holland. 



THE DUMB VILLAGE. 

CHAP. VIL 

" This difficulty," replied Father M., " re new to me, 
and I confess I cannot ste how it is to be answered. Yet 
it founds somewhat strangely to say it is impossible to 
prove infallibility." 

"Pardon me, dear sir," answered Mr. R., "I have 
never said or thought it was impossible to prove infal- 
libility. For this would be a grievous error. Our blessed 
Lord wa- infallible. His Apostles, as teachers inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, were so. What I have asserted, 
therefore, is not, that infallibility is incapable of proof, 
but that it is impossible for the Church of Kome to 
establish that she is infallible. My present position is 
very simple, and I am very anxious you should clearly 
understand it ; because I think it goes to the root of the 
matter, and cannot, so far as I see, be answered. You 
and ail Roman Catholics are aware that tie Church of 
Same denounces the use of private judgment as dan- 
gerous, and productive of certain error. She maintains, 
as you kiow, ttrit heresy' and schism are the sure results 
of it, and engrafts thereon her favourite argument for 
the necessity of an infallible authority, to prevent the 
evils, by prohibiting, on all matters of faith, the exercise 
of (in her view) so dangerous a liberty. That her argu- 
ments against it are bad, I have not the least doubt. 
But, bad .or good, tbey preclude her from using what she 
denounces, in proof of a doctrine which she holds. I go 



farther, you perceive, than to assert only — it is hnpo 
sible/or her to prove this claim. For, I say in addition, 
that it is inconsistent it her to attempt it. She has bound 
herself to make good this claim, excluded by ber own 
statements from using private judgment, or, if she uses 
it, subjecting this, her cardinal doctrine, to all the un- 
certainty attending that mode of proof whicb she alone, 
of all Churches, expressly denounces. That she cannot 
use any other mode of proof, we have seen. Therefore, 
her attack on private judgment makes it impracticable 
for her to prove her infallibility. But it does more, For, 
as I have said, it excludes her, if she is consistent, even 
from attempting it. The proper use of men's reason is 
either to be trusted in matters of faith (as in everything 
else), or it is not. If it is to be trusted, then the great 
argument for the necessity of infallibility goes to the 
winds. If it is not, then the possibility of proving the 
doctrine utterly fails. She, least of all Churches, is able 
to provide a remedy for the evils which she asserts to 
exist. She, most of all Churches, is affected by every dis- 
paragement of private judgment. For itsdangers (allow- 
ing them to exist), however injurious to others, are abso- 
lutely fatal to her. She has, then, no option but in re 
tracting her attack on the reason which God gave men, 
but of which she would deprive them. If she wants to 
be Catholic, she must first become Protestant, and cease 
to be singular in inconsistency, by first ceasing to be sin- 
gular in doctrine." 

" Is it,'' said Father M., " quite fair to say that the 
Church of Borne cannot even attempt to prove her infal- 
libility, save by employing what, I must admit, she does 
peremptorily condemn — the exercise of private judg- 
ment on matters of faith. Her argument is, as you 
very well know, the concurrent testimony of all ancient 
writers of the Church." 

" I know it well," replied Mr. R. ; " but it only makes 
matters worse and worse. Since to irrelevancy of argu- 
ment, it superadds a false allegation of facts. That no 
such testimony exists, or can be produced, is perfectly 
certain. That she has never yet adduced even one 
honest, unmistakeable assertion of any accredited writer 
of the early Church, testifying to the acknowledgment 
of her infallibility, is notorious to all who have ever fairly 
looked into the subject. She can end the dispute between 
us at once, if her assertion be really true. Let her give 
us, if she can, a list of clear passages, beyond suspicion 
of fraud, and beyond reasonable doubt of their 
meaning. She never does anything of the kind. But 
instead thereof, presents us with extracts which she 
alleges to be satisfactory witness. Is not this very like 
assuming what she does not, at least always, claim, i.e., 
infallibility as to matters of fact, in order to prove what 
she does claim, t. e. , infallibility as to matters of doctrine ? 
Is not this to take her own word as the guarantee for 
her own claims. Just as if one were to assert — • No 
gentleman would act in this way, and then give as proof 
of the assertion— because any one who acts in this way 
is not a gentleman.' The Church of Rome rolls over and 
over again in the same sophism. Man's judgment is 
either to be trusted, or it is not. If it be, the necessity 
for an infallible guide disappears. If it be not, the proof 
of its existence in any particular body is impossible. It 
is inconsistent and suicidal in the Church of Rome to 
make the attempt at this proof, and it is impracticable 
for her to effect it. Her argument for the indispensable- 
ness of infallibility in general destroys the possibility of 
proving that she possesses it. Thus, shehas girdled her- 
self in a circle of fire which she cannot overpass, and 
woven with her own hands a net to entangle herself.'' 

" I do certainly feel the power of this argument," said 
Father M., who bad at last seen that it struck at the very 
heart of his Church's pretensions. " I do see now, for the 
first time, that the Church of Rome must use, and cannot 
avoid using, what she condemns. It is clearly impossible 
to exclude men's private judgment in matters of religion." 

" Of course it is," replied Mr. B. " How can any one 
know that infallibility was promised to a Church at all, 
unless you use it. And how can the Church of Rome make 
good her claim to be that Church without it She uses her- 
self, without scruple, what she condemns in others. Now, 
then, if she must do it, and cannot help doing so, both the 
necessity for infallibility (as an interpreter of Scripture) 
and the possibility of proving it fall together to the 
ground." 

" I fear so," said Father M. ; " and, perhaps, you have 
taken the best plan of pressing this preliminary difficulty." 

" I do so, because I do not like tilting with straws, when 
I have weapons of proof. But now look at it in another 
aspect, just to see the extent to which the Church of Rome 
really allows the use of private judgment on her funda- 
mental doctrine of infallibility. Is it not a known matter 
of fact that no Roman Catholic can produce an accredited 
decision of bis Church declaring where infallibility can be 
found?" 

"There is none that I know of," said Father M. 

" It has always seemed strange to me," replied Mr. R., 
" that such indecision in fixing the locality of infallibility 
has not been felt to be, what it clearly is, a reductio ab ab- 
surdum against the claim itself. But take any of the 
different views current in the Church of Rome that you 
please— say your own view, which is, if I mistake not, that 
when the pontiff assents to the decree of a Council on a 
matter of faith, that such decision is infallibly true." 



" I have inclined to that view, as it appears to me (fie 
most reasonable," said Father M. 

" Your ' criterion of infallibility' then is, the approbation 
by a pontiff of the doctrinal decrees of a general CwrBefl." 

"That was -ray view," said Father M. 

"Now, may T ask you," continued his questioner, 
"where is your authority for this opinion. Has any. ge- 
neral Council, sanctioned by a pontiff (your own criterion), 
ever declared that such was the criterion of infallibility'?'' 

" I know of none," was the answer. 

" Then, if the Roman Catholic Church generally holds 
this opinion, as I believe it does, it holds it without having 
that very guarantee for its truth which it asserts to be the 
only guarantee for truth. Or, in other words, any member 
of your Church who holds this view (and the same argument 
will, of course, apply to any other one), holds it without 
the sanction of that which is to him indispensable to au- 
thenticate every doctrine." 

" The Catholic Church has not made any adjudication, 
on the subject," said Father M. 

"Just so. She leaves you here to yourself. She allow* 
you to exercise your own judgment. Provided you only 
allow in words that infallibility is somewhere or other, rt 
matters but little where you locate it. Let us, however, 
look at the consequences of such indecision. Suppose yon 
deny the pope to be personally infallible, is there any au- 
thentic declaration of your Church to condemn you for such 
denial." 

" None that I have ever heard of," replied Father M. 

" Suppose you now deny a general Council to be infalli- 
ble, would you be condemned as a heretic?" 

"I should think so." 

" By what authority, may I ask ?" 

"By that of the Church itself, I suppose," said Father 
M. 

" I have little doubt you would soon meet with some 
close questioning about your orthodoxy. But, if the 
Church itself cannot produce the decree which has declared 
the decision of a general Council to be the criterion of hk- 
fallibility, I am at a loss to see how you can be condemned 
as a heretic for denying that which has never been made 
an article of faith. In the same way, if there be no deci- 
sion of your Church asserting the criterion of infallibility to- 
be the sanction of a Council by a pontiff, why may yon 
not deny this, as well as the former ? And, if yon accaC 
liberty to deny each separately, why may you not safely 
deny them all ? Your Church claims infallibility. Yet, 
she has never, so far as I know, officially localised it 
Such irresolution evidences a conscious flaw in its theory. 
It looks very like a palpable admission that something is 
wrong, and that the subject won't bear examination. It it 
also an instance to show how your Church is forced to allow 
to her own members, what she condemns without measure 
in others." 

Tom Connell had hitherto seemed more like a stono 
statue than a living man. He never once appeared tt> 
withdraw his eyes from Father M-'s face, in his intense 
desire to find there some evidence of the effect of Mr. R.'s 
arguments. His true heart had been deeply touched' at 
perceiving the sad change which grief and mental disqaitt 
had produced upon him. The pale, worn cheek, the te> 
vour of the clasped hands, the mute sorrow of the gentle 
face so clearly told their tale of a suffering spirit, that 
Tom's heart wept within him, and, in the tenderness of his 
strong nature, he yearned, as a mother does for her troubled' 
child, that the weary soul might find rest at last. For this 
he was the more earnest, because he could not disguise toe 
apprehension that Father M.'s evident weakness proved the 
heart sickness which smote him to have deeply, if not 
fatally, impaired his health. Hence Tom was the more- 
anxious that his loved friend should feel the power, aast 
enjoy the peace, of truth. In this earnestness of anxiety 
and hope, he might be said to have no other index of. the 
effect of the rector's argument than Father M.'s face, from 
which bis eyes never wandered. And his honest heart 
stirred with joy and thankfulness as he perceived, by th* 
faint flush of pleasure which now and then stole over the 
wasted cheek, that the desert was beginning to blossom as 
a rose, and the solitary place to be glad. 

In reality, Mr. R.'s mode of procedure had proved e»i«- 
nently useful. For it supplied just what was wanting, ia 
order to get Father M.'s mind clear of some of the diffi- 
culties which still embarrassed him. Having, as we al- 
ready stated, addressed himself to the task of examining 
the claims of his Church, he was struck with surprise and 
, consternation at the extent to which the proofs adduted 
fell short of establishing the doctrines they were additaod 
to prove. At first he thought the fault must be in his own 
mind, and that some defect therein precluded him from 
i understanding the force of arguments which others pro- 
fessed to receive as perfectly satisfactory. But how could 
this be ? For he was conscious that he wanted to believe 
them, and, moreover, felt this inclination to be so strong 
as to make him even question the honesty of his .pur- 
pose. The obstacle, then, could not be in himself. Closer 
scrutiny only brought graver doubts. His dissatistac- 
| tion was in proportion to his candour. Especially ytJSf 
' he perplexed and pained to find this to be the case wBlt 
| the Scriptural arguments of his Church. Many a time 
did he lift up his eyes from the pages ofher best contfo* 
versalists, not merely in surprise, but in dismay, at the 
difficulties under which they laboured of extracting from, 
a text the doctrine which it was asserted te «•»- 
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Mnr. How w»s it that the Seriptun* passages never 
teemed to, warrant- the meanings which were, at teat, so 
cStttn 1 tousry elaborated from them 5 ? Truth-seemed to be 
pat upon the rack, and stretched till her sinews were 
starting. Yet, though he saw all this, and saw it too 
with surprise and anguish of soul, he could not free him- 
self from a drafculty which still beat him down. Often 
ajwl often did he pause and exclaim in wonder — " How 
came this doctrine ever to be derived from these texts, 
Wuch seem to have nothing to say to it t" That they 
were so derived, he had the assertion of his own Church — 
fmrt they could not be so derived, he had the strongest 
evidence of his own reason. Thus hampered, he was not 
extricated, until a hint from the rector gave him the so- 
lution which, at first staggered, and, at last, satisfied him. 
These doctrines were never derived from these texts at 
*fl. They grew up gradually. The Bible was not the 
ground of their reception. But having first gained growth 
and credit, recourse was afterwards had to the Scrip- 
lures, in order to give them some appearance of truth. 
Passages having any re'evancy could not, of course, be 
found. Hence there was no alternative but to select 
some of the least refractory, and make up by assertion 
for what was wanting in proof. Such, said Mr. B., is 
the true explanation of the manifest want of bearing of 
the passages of Scripture adduced by the Church of 
Borne upon the doctrines which she seeks to establish by 
them. 

In like manner, on the subject of authority. Father 
M. had already seen that the patristic quotations ad- 
duced in proof of it did not really reach the matter at 
all. But still his mind wanted deliverance from some 
doubts. Mr. B. had very much cleared his path, by 
showing him how it was imperatively necessary for the 
Church of Borne to assert universal tradition in her 
favour : that she made such allegation, not because it 
was a fact, but because, without such assertion, her 
Claim must immediitely fall. Since any Iiing short 
of such consent must let in the question of pri- 
"vate judgment. Hence, Father M. perceived that 
there was another way of accounting for this claim 
of " universal consent," far different from that which 
he had been trained to believe — namely this, that his 
Church was forced, at all hazards, to make the assertion. 
This solution, of course, removed his chief difficulty — 
that of accounting for the irrelevancy and weakness of 
the extracts made from the early writers of the Christian 
Church. Thus gradually he found his objections dis- 
appearing, as his mind perceived the truth of Mr. K.'s 
assertion — " The necessities of the Bonian Catholic 
Church have forced her to make statements which serve 
for her effectual refutation" — until he came, at last, to 
see his chief argument for an infallible authority so 
easily set aside that he wondered at his own blindness 
in. not anticipating it. He now saw that if the dangers 
of private judgment be a good argument for an infallible 
authority, it told j ust as effectually, only in a different 
wa yi against his own, as against the I'rotestant Church, 
Since the former must use it as well as the latter, with, 
however, the additional absurdity of attempting to es- 
tablish what she most prizes upon a principle which she 
incessantly condemns. Here again he saw the truth of 
another of Mr. R.'s statements — " Your Church always 
asserts Bonian Catholic doctrine, but all she reaVy proves 
is Protestant. She al'eges her own dogmas, but she 
establishes ours ; and the- very highest testimony to the 
antiquity and Catholici'y of the Church of England n.ay 
be found in the controversial annals of the Church of 
Rome." 

Tom Cortnell had listened with almost suspended breath 
until he perceived by Father M.'s face that his mind 
began to clear. 

Silent, and still as stone for some time, through theexcess 
of his anxiety, he beuan, as the discussion went on, to 
exhibit some signs of life, gazing, if possible, more earnestly 
into Father M.'s face, whenever a gleam of pleasure at the 
disappearance of some difficulty lightened it fora moment, 
•ad then, as these became more decided, rubbing his hands 
together with such energetic satisfaction as to threaten 
the dislocation of his wrists. Until at last, he saw Father 
M. to be clearly convinced that the Church of Borne did 
use without scruple, as it suited her purpose, that exercise 
of private judgment which she so condemned in the Pro- 
testant Churches. Tom could then contain himself no 
longer, but, in the intenseness of his satisfaction, thundered 
*at with an energy which almost made both the gentlemen 
•tart from their seats, " The gooseberry boy ! the gooseberry 
boy !— that s just it, your honour." 

"What is the matter, Tom ?" said Mr. B., smiling at 
oar honest friends indisputable recovery of his voice, and 
expecting from his well-known habit some amusing inter- 
lode. 

"I beg both your reverences' pardon," said Tom, a 
little abashed ; " but, indeed, I scarcely knew what I was 
•ajing." 

" But what about ' the gooseberry boy,' Tom ?" said 
Father M., looking on him with such kindly affection, as 
showed he knew why poor Tom had got so nearly beside 
himself. 



said ' 



" I'm sure I wish it had never come into my head at all," 
id Tom. " It was just what his reverence said about the 



Church of Eome doing herself what she won't let other 



people do, which pat it there; and, indeed, I'd rather hold 
my tongue now, as I ought to do." 

"You have held it quite long enough, Tom," said Mr. 
B., who, seeing from Father M.'s great. weakness that a 
little interval of rest would be desirable, gladly profited by 
Tom's interruption of their discussion to obtain it for a few 
moments— "Now, go on with the story." 

" Well, then," replied Tom, " some of us, when I was a 
little boy, clubbed together for a treat of gooseberries, 
which we put into a cap, and, in order to share fairly, we 
settled to hold the cap between us, and each boy to take a 
gooseberry in his turn. We liked this well enough, and 
went on quite nicely until the gooseberries were getting low. 
However, there was a big greedy fellow among us, who 
always tried to get two for our one, and gobbled them down 
so quick, we had sometimes to tell him to eat fair. As the 
gooseberries were getting down, we began to eat a little 
faster, until, when we came near the end of them, this big 
fellow, who had already ROt a great deal more than his 
share, stops us all, and says, ' Now, boys, let none of us 
make a grab at the end ; whoever does, I tell you what, 
we'll call him "the gooseberry blackguard.'' Do you all 
agree to that ?' * To be sure we do,' says we ; for we never 
thought of playing such a dirty trick. But what do you 
think the mane fellow was at all the time ? He just wanted 
to throw us off, in order to secure the grab for himself. 
So while we were never thinking a bit about it, he just digs 
both his hands into the bottom of the cap, and runs off with 
the last of onr gooseberries. It made us mad at his pre- 
tending to think we were going to do a dirty thing, and in- 
tending to do it himself all the while. But the name of 
'the gooseberry blackguard' stuck to him ever after. I 
don't know how it is that things come into my head when 
I don't want them there, and amn't thinking about them at 
all. But when your reverence was telling of all the fuss 
which the Church of Kome makes about any one using their 
good sense an' reason about the Bible while she does the 
same herself, it came upon me, at onst, like a flash of 
lightning, that she is mighty like the greedy boy who 
wanted to keep back all hands but his own, in order to 
make sure of the big grab for himself in the end." 
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THE PBIMITIVE L1TUBGY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LATMAN. 

Sib, — In reading and conversing on your papers c.in- 
cerning the Mass, Invocation of Saints, Adoration of Ima- 
ges and Beliques cum utultis aliis, it has occurred to us to 
inquire whether any or many of these are to be found in 
the primitive Liturgies of the Church. With respect to 
these, we beg to propose you a query, which wo humbly 
conceive to be an imporUnt one: — What was the form of 
public worship in the primitive Church? — the statement 
of which will oblige us greatly, and, we doubt not, be ac- 
ceptable to many of your readers. As the Church of 
Borne boasts to be unchangeable, does it follow that the 
primitive Liturgy is t e same as the modern Boman 
Ritual? Was the Mass celebrated? Were the saints 
invoked? Were images, candles, &c, used? In fact, 
we don't want so muca to know what was not done, 
as what was. O.i the former of these points, the Catholic 
Layman is full of information ; but, with respect to the 
latter, i.e., the actual form of Divine worship, this is the 
point on which your humble servants are unable to deter- 
mine anything, and which, perhaps, may open out a new 
chapter on discussion. 

By the Primitive Church we understand the Church in 
(say) the first four centuries ; which, we believe, is what 
is recognised as such by the Catholic Layman. 
We remain, dear sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

Enquirer and Co. 

The question put to us by " Enquirer and Co." is deeply 
interesting; and we willingly endeavour to supply the in- 
formation required. 

The undertaking is not without difficulty. We have not 
room to print a collection of Liturgies in full. We must 
give a summary of portions, endeavouring, however, to 
show the form and substance 4 and giving at length the 
parts which are essential for what is asked of us. We will 
try not to omit anything important ; and we will print any 
complaint made to us concerning our omissions, provided 
the complainants will quote in full the passages which they 
think we ought to have given. This pledge will probably 
obtain confidence for our selections. 

But we have a greater difficulty than this. The services 
of all churches were altered from time to time, by little and 
little. Sometimes an additional prayer was adopted ; 
sometimes an expression was altered or added : in fact, 
these services grew by degrees and slowly. Now, the 
ancient Liturgies, as we have them in print, were printed 
from manuscripts which were written at least 400 years or 
more after the end of the fourth century. Those Liturgies, 
therefore, as we have them, are very apt to contain things, 
and do contain things, which crept into them by degrees 
in ages later than the first four centuries. We must not 
suppose that everything in those Liturgies, as we now have 
them, was used in the primitive Chureh ; but those Litur- 
gies do contain what was used in the earliest ages. What 
is found in all ancient Liturgies, that we may be sure is 



mest ancient ; what is found in bat .few is probably » later 
addition. We. snail not omit aar/thmg because -we thkucit 
modern, bat (ball give our reasons for so thinking. 

The chief service in every church wae that for the Holy 
Communion; besides this, there were other services of 
prayer merely. For the present, we shall confine our- 
selves to theservices for the Holy Communion. 

The following observations of the learned Koman Cathav 
lie Du Pin about ancient Liturgies is undoubtedly true :-— 
" We need only to reflect on what we find recorded in the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians (1 Ep cb. xi), con- 
cerning the administration of the holy sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and upon the accounts of St Justin, and other 
Primitive Fathers of the Church, to be persuaded that the 
Apostles anil their successors celebrated the Eucharist with 
great simplicity. This hath been observed by all those 
that have written concerning Liturgies, who have unani- 
mously agreed that the celebration of the Mass was per- 
formed in those primitive ages without much ceremony, 
and that they used but few prayers ; but by little and 
little others were added, and several visible ceremonies 
were annexed, to render the service more venerable to the 
people. In fine, the churches afterwards regulated and 
committed to writing the manner of celebrating it, and 
this is what they called Liturgies, which, being compiled 
conform ibly to the various customs of divers places, are 
likewise found to be different. And forasmuch as men 
are naturally inclined to make some alterations in their 
exterior habit, many things from time to time have been 
successively added to them." (Du Pin. Eccl. Hist. vol. 
1, p. 3G. W. W. tr. ed. Dublin. 1723.) 

We have not room for the authorities referred to for the 
simplicity of the apostolic celebration of the communion. 
We can only give the testimony of Pope Gregory the 
Great (about a.d. 600). When, among other things, he 
was accused of adding the Lord's Prayer to the com- 
munion service, he thus replied : — " We say the Lord's 
Prayer after the service because it was the rusiom of the 
Apotles to consecrate the Host lit/ say ny thai prayer of 
oblation only (the Lords Prayer). Anil it sc.-med to me 
very unsuitable that we should say over thu oblation a 
prayer which a scho'astin composed, and should not say 
over His body and blood that prayer which our Bedeemer 
composed.' 1 Pope Gregory the Great comprehended 
apostolic simplicity beyond his accusers, and beyoud his 
age. 

We think the most ancient Liturgy in existence is that 
contained in what are called the " Apostolical Constitu- 
tions" (Book 8, ch. 12). 

Those Constitutions appear to have been drawn up in 
the 3rd century, and consist of a variety of rules, and laws, 
and directions. 

It is difficult to toll sometimes what was actually the 
substance of these Constitutions when first drawn up; much 
was certainly put into them in later a^cs, ami not a little, 
perhaps, by the forgers of the eighth century, of wh >m we 
have often had to speak. The Liturgy itscii is introduced 
with a preface, " I, James, the brother of John, the son of 
Zebcdec, say :" this certainly is not genuine. 

The question of the date of these Constitutions is thus 
treated by the learned Boman Catholic d .et. r. Du Pin : — 
" Falsely imputed to St. Clement, and which, though 
written by a later author, yet contains many things very 
useful to the discipline of the Church. It is not known 
by whom or when they were composed. All that can be 
certainly affirmed is that they are cited by St. Epiphanius 
(about a.d. 3J0), and the author of the commentary on 
St. Matthew, falsely attributed to St. ( hrysostom." 

Du Pin considers it doubtful whether this can be the 
book quoted by Eusebius (Eccl. Hist., Book 3, chap. 25) 
and Athanasius. 

His opinion is, " That it is most probable that the Con- 
stitutions ascribed to the Apostles or St. Clement belong 
to the third, or rather the fourth century, an I that they 
have been from time to time corrected, altered, and aug- 
mented, according to the various customs of different 
ages and countries." (Du Pin, Eccl. Hist., vol. 1, p. 50, 51, 
W. W. tr. Ed. Dublin, 1723.) 

The learned Dr. Cave is of opinion that these Constitu- 
tions were drawn up about the same time as the canons 
called apostolical — that is, about the end of the second 
century. (Scriptor. Eccl. vol. 1, p. 29.) 

But whether it were in the second, third, or fourth 
century, it is clear that the collector embodied in his 
work things then existing, many of which were even 
then, pcrh iips, ancient. 

There seems no reason to doubt that the Liturgy inserted 
in those Constitutions was one then in comn.on, and, per- 
haps, ancient use ; and that it represents the source from 
whence most other liturgies are derived. 

To assist " Enquirer and Co.," we print a translation 
of the greater part of this Liturgy in another column. We 
feel persuaded that Boman Catholics and Protestants will 
read it with equal interest. Boman Catholics will try to 
find in it not only invocation of the Virgin and the saints, 
and the use of images, candles, &c, but still more, 
the essentials of the sacrifice of tho Mass — viz., that 

* Orutiont-m vero dominicam idcltco taox post precem diciraas; 
quia moa apoai oloriun fait, ut'ad ipsam aolmnraodo orationem obla- 
ttonis liofttiam consecrarent. Et vafde mill! iuconveniens visum eat, 
ut precera quam scholaatlcus composuerat super oblatloneni dlceremus 
et ipaara traditionem qaam Redemptor coster composait super tjas 
corpus et aanxuinem tdceremns." Epistles, Book vil. psrt iL ep. S4. 
Labile and Con. Con. Gen., vol. V., col 1814. Ed. Par. 1878. 



